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work was done under inspiration, whereas it was the fruit of careful and 
systematic observations. His work was a mystery to Aristonicus and 
Didymus, who failed utterly to comprehend the meaning or results of his 
labors, and their faulty transcripts or comments were in turn mutilated by an 
incompetent and indolent excerptor. The recovery of Aristarchus, without 
the discovery of new materials, is impossible. 

The results of Roemer's studies are staggering and might well discourage 
anyone from studying the scholia to Homer, since it is impossible for any but 
the specialist to rectify a mistake or omission by the ready knowledge of 
Eustathius, Porphyrius, or outlying comments — comments not referring to 
the passage in question and whose meaning can be grasped only by the most 
shrewd combinations. 

The importance of the author's work is such that there is a real need that 
all his writings in this field be collected into a single, compact volume. This 
is not an impossibility, since Professor Roemer's style is peculiarly adapted to 
condensation. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



The Golden Latin Gospels in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan 

Now Edited for the First Time, with Critical Introduction and 
Notes, and Accompanied by Four Full-Page Facsimiles. By 
H. C. Hoskieb. New York: Privately Printed, MCMX. 

This is a sumptuous and elaborate edition of the beautiful Gospels, 
written in golden letters on purple vellum, which formerly belonged to the 
collection of the Duke of Hamilton, and are frequently denominated "Ham- 
ilton 251." The present editor adopts the symbol £>. 

The volume contains an Introduction, of over 100 pages, devoted to a 
description of the manuscript, with detailed comparisons and discussions 
of other Vulgate MSS in connection with it. This Introduction is followed 
by Preliminary Remarks, giving different views as to the date and origin 
of the MS, and a careful, detailed description of the various hands to be 
distinguished in it, with peculiarities of each. And finally, we have the 
"Lectiones Variae," a list of peculiar readings, with comparison of a large 
number of other MSS, quotations from the Fathers, etc. 

An Appendix deals with another biblical fragment M in the Morgan 
library. 

It is a pity that so important a book should be disfigured by the style in 
which the subject-matter is treated. A serious work for the use of scholars 
is not the place for the facetiousness and diffuseness which characterize Mr. 
Hoskier's discussions. His paragraphing is excessive and unsystematic; he 
often makes independent sentences out of subordinate clauses (e.g. pp. xcv, 
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cxii "Whereas," etc.) ; and too frequently lapses into colloquialisms. A few 
examples of this latter fault are: "isn't" (p. lxiv), "won't" (p. 58), "pretty- 
good" (p. lxxviii), "friend K" (p. lx), "old friend D" (p. 47), sentences 
beginning "Well," (pp. cix, 41), and such use of adverbs as "diverge tremen- 
dously" (p. xli), "enormously tinged" (p. lx), "problem is terribly com- 
plicated" (p. lx), "we miss H terribly" in Mark (p. xxxix), "8 latinizes 
gloriously" (p. 23), etc. 

The confusing tabulations of mere orthographic minutiae side by side 
with important variants seem to indicate the lack of a final revision and 
editing, in some parts of the work at least, which would have been highly 
desirable. 

The meaning of the editor's punctuation is not always clear. To take 
a random case, where is one to find an explanation of the parenthetical 
marks placed around "Dimma /*" on p. 224, at Luke 11:12? 

An example of unsound reasoning is found on p. cvii. Because four 
MSS omit a given word is no "proof" at all that one of them must have 
been the basis for the other three. 

Mr. Hoskier is wrong in certain points which seem to him to indicate 
Irish or Anglo-Saxon origin for this MS "ziabolus" (p. xvii) is not especially 
Irish, nor is "haestis" for "estis" (ibid.), both being found in Spain, while 
"c" for "t" (ibid.) is no evidence of Irish origin (E.A. Loew, Stvdia 
Palaeographica, 1910). The accenting referred to on p. xvii is also Caroline. 
What evidence is there for his statement that CT, "even if written in Spain 
were apparently written under Saxon or Irish scribes"? Another error 
occurs on p. ciii, where he finds f) agreeing with CT in reading "existimabo" 
[extimabo CT] in place of "aestimabo." Now the "extimabo" of the 
Spanish MSS is not equivalent to the "existimabo" of f>, but is, on the 
contrary, equivalent to "aestimabo," since "aestimabo" and "extimabo" 
would have been pronounced alike in Spain. Consequently there is no 
real agreement here, "ius" for "justos" (Luke 5:32) is not an abbre- 
viation, and there is no reason to criticize Traube for not citing it. 

In this matter of abbreviations, Mr. Hoskier has passed much too 
lightly over a most important department. Nowhere does he bring together 
and classify the abbreviations found in the text, nor draw conclusions from 
them as regards date or place of writing. And it is well known to students 
of paleography that these furnish evidence of weight on such matters. 

Mr. Hoskier's collations are in the main very accurate. Comparison of 
his facsimiles with his collation of the parts reproduced shows only one or 
two minor slips: e.g. in Plate I, col. a, 1. 1, the MS reads "illi" for "illis": 
this is omitted in the collation of Matt. 10:29. In Matt. 10:42 (p. 95) 
Mr. Hoskier reads " agri§ " with a cedilla under the " e." No cedilla is visible 
in the facsimile (Plate I, col. b, 1. 16). 

Occasional corrections of Wordsworth and White testify to the care- 
fulness with which Mr. Hoskier has gathered and compared his material. 
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The MS itself is written in a beautiful uncial hand (or hands) on purple 
vellum of varying shades. Mr. Hoskier is undoubtedly right in distinguish- 
ing the writing of many different scribes in the course of the four Gospels. 
They vary not only in their formation of letters, but in their accuracy of 
copying, and in a number of peculiarities. One interesting point is the 
frequent omission of u after q. There are several places where no explanation 
save that of ordinary carelessness will suffice to account for the reading. 
Such are, among others, "regunt" for "resurgunt" (Luke 7:22), "rentare" 
for "renuntiare" (Luke 9:61), "supervenerens" (Luke 11:22), "invens" for 
"inveniens" (Luke 11:24), "po" for "post" (Luke 12:5), "va" for "vapu- 
labit" (Luke 12:48), "sgnum" for"signum" (Luke 21:7), and "habebanut" 
for "habebant" (Matt. 13:5, 6). 

The question of the handwriting leads naturally to a consideration of the 
place and time of the production of the MS. Mr. Hoskier believes and 
argues vigorously that it must have been written in England by English or 
Irish scribes, and dates it at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the 
eighth century (p. xi). He would have it (with Wattenbach) that this is the 
same purple and gold manuscript which tradition tells us was made at the 
bidding of Wilfred, archbishop of York (667-709), and that it is perhaps "the 
only specimen of a purple and gold MS produced within the borders of 
England or Ireland" (p. xiv). In no other way can he account for the 
appearance of certain forms, such as the Irish z, the peculiar and beautiful 
U, the uu (w), the dotted y, the " carry-up," the accenting of certain phrases, 
and the agreement with such well-known Irish MSS as DELR, the book of 
Moling, and others. 

In spite of his assertion that his "case is absolutely proved" (p. 8), 
there still remain grounds for serious doubts as to the correctness of his 
conclusions. His own admission that " Palaeographically speaking, <p 
is in a class by itself as regards English and Irish MSS" (p. xv) casts doubt 
on his theory and the weakness of many of the arguments by which he 
supports his contention will appear after a little study. Berger speaks the 
truth when he says that no competent judge would decide on a British 
origin merely from the Irish or Saxon elements which are to be observed 
in the MS [Hist, de la Vvlg., p. 261]. Irish and Saxon scribes and texts 
were so numerous in the kingdom of Charlemagne, that the presence of such 
peculiarities of handwriting need not stand for a moment in the way of the 
assumption of a Caroline origin. The "w" is to be found outside of Eng- 
land, and Hoskier himself says (p. xv) that no other example of it is known 
earlier than 800 a.d. Even granting that our form of the U is not (else- 
where) found on the continent at all (p. xv), we are not thereby forced to 
admit that it could not have been written by Saxon scribes in the north of 
France. And such peculiarities as the "carry-up," an Irish custom, and the 
Irish z, are amply accounted for by the hypothesis of Irish scribes on the 
continent. Nothing in the form of the letters necessarily restricts us to a 
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British origin, and there is evidence that it is really a production of the 
age of Charlemagne. The uncial writing looks Carolingian at first glance. 
An interesting peculiarity which Mr. Hoskier minimizes is the almost 
invariable use of the capital "Q" rather than the small form "q." This is 
a mark of lateness. The early uncial manuscripts use the small "q" freely, 
while the more artificial hand of the Carolingian revival tends to the use of the 
"Q" form, as found in our MS. The separation of the LL, while not con- 
clusive, is also evidence in favor of a later date than 700. Further, the lack 
of any characteristically Irish abbreviations is best to be explained on the 
ground that it was written for readers who were not entirely accustomed to 
such abbreviations. There is not a single example of the Irish signs for 
"autem" or "enim," which are common in all real Irish MSS. Finally, it 
may be mentioned that not only Berger, but Edward Maunde Thompson and 
Ludwig Traube, two of the most eminent and learned specialists in paleo- 
graphy, agree in regarding this MS as Carolingian [Thompson Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 41; Traube Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
I, 119]. Lindsay, in a private letter to Professor C. U. Clark, expresses the 
same view. 

As regards the text to be found in f>, its relation to other MSS, and the 
probable course of its transmission, we have a difficult problem. One cannot 
attempt to establish the exact relation of this MS to the other Vulgate MSS 
without long and detailed study of the critical apparatus, backed by a wide 
knowledge of other MSS, and their relations to each other. But there are a 
few points which may be mentioned as suggesting what influences may 
possibly have been at work to form such a text as his. Mr. Hoskier well 
speaks of the text in its present form as having been "compiled" (p. xcix). 

In the first place it is plainly evident that somewhere in the course of 
text tradition leading up to {>, one or more Irish MSS have been employed 
(Berger op. cit. 261). This is indicated by the frequent and striking simi- 
larities which exist between our MS and many of the principal Irish MSS. 
A few cases out of many are: Luke 9:54; 23:28; John 1:34; 13:26, p. 32; 
20:19, etc. Another interesting point is in the treatment of the adverbs 
"autem," "enim" and others. "Autem," for instance, is frequently 
omitted, in passages where such omission is unique, as in Matt. 17 : 26; 19 : 9 
Luke 7:20; John 18:5, 15, etc. Sometimes "enim" is omitted, as in Matt. 
18:11; Luke 12 : 2 ; 21 : 8, etc. Again, confusion seems to exist where we have 
"autem" for "vero," Matt. 19:14, or "vero" for "autem," Matt. 26:58, 
or "autem" for "ergo," John 4:52, or "autem" for "enim," Matt. 7:29 
or "ergo" for "enim," John 5: 13. Such readings as these seem most satis- 
factorily explained on the hypothesis that at one time or another, or at 
different times, during the transmission of the text, some Irish manuscript, 
with the characteristic Irish abbreviations, was used as a source, and that 
these abbreviations were not always clear to the copyist, being sometimes 
omitted and sometimes confused. The orthography also frequently shows 
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Irish influence, as in the reducing of double to single letters, as "eset," 
Luke 22:23, "saculum," Luke 22:36; "acusarent," Luke 6:7, "dinitere," 
Luke 4:19, "egresus," Mark 8:27, etc. 

Traces of Spanish influence are also visible. The parent text may 
have been corrected from a Spanish MS. The most striking examples of 
this are to be seen in the addition of an initial "h," which occurs not infre- 
quently. Thus we have "honera," Matt. 23:4, "hedis," Matt. 25:32, 
"habiit," (with C), John 10:40, "hibi," Luke 6:6, "holiveti," Luke 19:29, 
"hodit" (with C) John 12:25; cf. also "abenti," Luke 19:26, "ortus" 
(for "hortus"), John 18:1, etc. 

We may perhaps also be justified in suspecting the existence of a parallel 
correction, of our MS. In Mark 11:33, we have "ei" for "lesu": unique 
among Latin versions, but having Greek authority. Similarly in Luke 
20:1, the omission of "in templo" is paralleled in Greek, though not in 
Latin, MSS of the Gospels. There is Greek authoriy also for "ad illos," 
in place of "illis" in Luke 3: 14. 

We may offer the following, then, as a conjectural account of the text of 
p. Originally based on a very old Latin version (for, as Mr. Hoskier 
shows, there are many points of agreement with the old MS "a"), it was 
influenced by the Greek text, copied by Irish scribes, perhaps corrected once 
by a Spaniard, and finally recopied, under Charlemagne, into its present 
form. 

In summary, the book, though containing some faults of style and 
some, we think, erroneous conclusions, is a valuable edition, and deserves 
praise. The MS p itself is a very interesting one, and should have further, 
study, with a view to clearing up, if possible, the disputed points in con- 
nection with its origin, and to showing, as far as may be, its proper place 
as regards its text. For such investigations Mr. Hoskier's work will 

furnish an excellent starting-point. 

Arthur H. Weston 



Wahrheit und Kunst Geschichtschreibung und Plagiat im klassischen 
Altertum. Von Dr. Hermann Peter. Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1911. Pp. xii+490. 

The title selected for his volume by the erudite author might suggest 
somewhat unrelated essays gathered together for convenience of publication, 
prefaced with a statement of the conventional sort designed to exercise the 
imagination of the reader in a vain effort to discover the alleged thread of 
logical connection between them. Quite the contrary, however, is true: for 
what Dr. Peter presents is the drama, or if you will, the tragedy of Truth 
enacted in the course of ancient historiography, in five acts as follows: the 
slow and labored travail of her birth, retarded by religious and moral 
ideals which found their fulfilment in creations of beauty; her youthful vigor, 



